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AMERICA'S  GREAT  FIGHT 


(Paper  read  by  William  E.  Johnson.  Editor  of  New  Republic,  at  the  Inter- 
national Anti-Alcoholic  Co'ngress  at  Milan,  Italy,  September  27,  1913.) 

THE  organized  movement  against  the  bev- 
erage use  of  alcohol  on  a  national  scale 
began  in  the  United  States  w^ith  the  forma- 
tion of  the  American  Temperance  Society 
in  1826.  The  original  platform  of  the  concern  was 
merely  "Total  abstinence  from  ardent  spirits  " 

In  1833,  there  had  been  formed  6,000 'local  and 
state  societies  on  that  basis,  but  the  national  conven- 
tion of  the  society  for  that  year  reorganized  itself  into 
the  American  Temperance  Union  on  the  proposition 
that  the  traffic  in  ardent  spirits  as  well  as  the  drinking 
of  liquor  was  "morally  wrong." 

The  work  of  the  new  organization  was  largely 
the  launching  and  promotion  of  numerous  temperance 
enterprises,  such  as  the  famous  Washingtonian  Move- 
ment, the  American  crusade  of  Father  Mathew,  the 
campaigns  of  John  B.  Gough,  the  formation  of  the 
Congressional  Temperance  Society  as  well  as  other 
successful  and  unsuccessful  enterprises.  As  an  out- 
growth of  the  Washingtonian  Movement,  there  de- 
veloped the  numerous  fraternal  temperance  enter- 
prises, many  of  which  are  in  existence  to  this  day. 

Following  its  beginning  in  moral  suasion  en- 
deavors, the  American  Temperance  Union  eventually 
began  making  political  attacks  upon  the  traffic  in  the 
promotion  of  restrictive  measures,  laws  restricting  the 
issuing  of  licenses,  laws  limiting  the  hours  of  sale  and 
proposals  of  similar  character.  Then  local  option  or 
local  veto  laws  began  to  be  secured,  and  these  were 
closely  followed  by  proposals  for  state-wide  Prohibi- 
tion by  act  of  the  legislatures.    In  the  decade  prior  to 
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the  Civil  War  thirteen  state  legislatures  had  enacted 
laws  prohibiting  the  liquor  traffic,  but  most  of  them 
were  eventually  swallowed  up  by  the  issues  of  that 
war  and  repealed.  In  these  contests,  the  liquor 
forces  were  but  loosely  and  temporarily  organized.  In 
the  contests  involved  in  the  war  between  the  states, 
the  temperance  organizations  were  well  nigh  annihi- 
lated, in 
The  present  organization  of  the  liquor  interests 
began  in  i860  with  the  formation  of  the  United  States 
Brewers'  Association  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
congressional  legislation  in  the  interest  of  liquor 
dealers  in  general  and  brewers  in  particular.  The  first 
objective  of  the  association  was  a  demand  for  a  re- 
duction of  the  tax  on  beer.  Under  this  initiative,  the 
association,  beginning  with  November  12,  1862,  has 
held  fifty-one  annual  national  gatherings  without  a 
break.  Until  1877,  these  gatherings  were  called  "Con- 
gresses." In  that  year  the  association  was  incorporat- 
ed, and  since  then  these  annual  gatherings  have  been 
called  "Conventions.'* 

LIQUOR  MEN  ON  DEFENSIVE. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  operations 
of  all  liquor  organizations  have  been  defensive.  And, 
in  the  half  century,  the  backbone  of  the  defense  of  the 
liquor  interests  has  been  the  United  States  Brewers' 
Association.  This  organization  has  been  manned  with 
astute  and  scholarly  men,  adepts  in  preparing  de- 
fensive literature  and  experts  in  political  manipula- 
tion. In  matters  of  common  interest,  the  distillers' 
and  wholesale  spirit  dealers'  organizations  have  gen- 
erally been  guided  by  the  brewers'  organizations.  In- 
deed, many  of  these  related  combating  concerns  have 
been  largely  financed  by  the  brewers.  The  reason  for 
this  tendency  lies  in  the  rapid  development  and  cen- 
tralization of  the  brewing  industry,  in  the  tendency  to 


eliminate  small  breweries  and  in  the  policy  of  the 
brewery  corporations  themselves  in  acquiring  owner- 
ship of  saloons  in  large  numbers.  In  many  of  the 
larger  cities,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  saloons 
are  owned  by  brewery  corporations. 

There  are  now  less  than  one-half  the  number  of 
breweries  operated  in  the  United  States  than  there 
were  forty  years  ago.  In  1875,  there  were  2,783  brew- 
eries operated.  In  1884,  the  number  had  dropped  to 
2,240.  In  1900  there  were  1,816,  and  in  191 1  the  num- 
ber had  decreased  to  1,492. 

Affiliated  with  the  United  States  Brewers'  Asso- 
ciation, there  are  now  thirty-three  sectional  and  state 
Brewers'  Associations,  these  concerns  looking  after 
brewing  and  saloon  interests  in  their  own  jurisdic- 
tions and  merge,  for  defensive  purposes,  with  the 
parent  association  whenever  occasion  requires. 

The  funds  of  these  associations  are  obtained  by  a 
tax  of  a  given  number  of  cents  per  barrel  on  the  beer 
produced  by  members.  This  tax  varies  with  the  needs 
of  their  work;  special  taxes  for  purposes  are  fre- 
quently levied.  Practically  every  brewery  in  the  United 
States  is  a  member  of  one  or  more  of  these  associa- 
tions. In  fact,  the  trade  is  so  compactly  organized  that 
membership  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  indi- 
vidual brewers. 

The  wholesale  trade  in  spirits  is  compactly  or- 
ganized into  the  National  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers' 
Association,  having  headquarters  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, and  also  ap  office  in  New  York  City.  This  con- 
cern has  little  to  do  with  the  trade  in  domestic  beers. 
Beer  is  not  sold,  as  a  rule,  by  the  wholesale  liquor 
dealers,  but  is  handled  by  the  brewers  themselves 
through  their  own  selling  organizations.  The  associa- 
tion employs  an  attorney  for  its  general  operations, 
but  in  state  and  local  Prohibition  campaigns  it  deals 
usually  through  or  in  combination  with  the  United 


States  Brewers*  Association.  Much  of  the  work  of  the 
association  is  strictly  trade  management,  maintaining 
credit  bureaus  and  things  of  this  sort. 

RETAIL  TRADE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  retail  trade  is  more  or  less  compactly  organiz- 
ed in  twenty-seven  states  and  also  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  state  associations  are  generally  called 
"federations,"  which  are,  in  theory,  made  up  of  a  com- 
bination or  federation  of  local  associations.  The  Wis- 
consin Retail  Liquor  Dealers'  Protective  Association, 
for  instance,  is  a  federation  of  fifty-four  local  associa- 
tions. The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Liquor  Dealers 
is  a  federation  of  thirty-six  local  liquor  dealers'  asso- 
ciations. The  Liquor  Dealers'  Protective  Association 
of  Illinois  is  made  up  of  twenty-four  subsidiary  asso- 
ciations in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  forty-eight  associa- 
tions throughout  the  state. 

The  National  Liquor  League  of  the  United  States 
is  a  federation  of  these  forty-seven  state  organizations. 
It  has  its  general  offices  in  Chicago  and  a  branch  office 
in  Washington,  through  which  it  lobbies  for  its  in- 
terests during  sessions  of  Congress  and  before  the 
governmental  departments. 

For  some  years  the  liquor  interests  conducted 
their  defenses  openly,  maintaining  the  position  of  a 
recognized  industry.  The  traffic  was  defended  on  the 
theory  that  the  traffic  was  needed,  that  it  must  exist 
because  it  always  had  existed,  that  it  contributed 
heavily  to  the  revenues  of  the  government,  and  that  it 
was  an  institution  to  be  regulated  but  not  suppressed. 

PARTISAN  POLITICS  USED. 

But  during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1890,  in 
which  period  twenty  states  voted  on  the  question  of 
state-wide  Prohibition,  the  liquor  interests  defended 
themselves  chiefly  through  the  machinery  of  the  lead- 


ing  political  parties.  They  adopted  a  balance  of  power 
policy,  throwing  their  strength  to  whichever  candi- 
dates were  friendly  and  against  those  who  were  un- 
friendly ;  they  would  also  finance  the  campaigns  of  one 
or  both  political  parties  that  would  agree  to  protect 
their  interests.  In  this  way,  they  defeated  the  tem- 
perance forces  in  most  of  these  constitutional  amend- 
ment campaigns.  It  was  the  politicians  who  did  the 
talking  for  the  liquor  dealers  and  it  was  the  political 
organizations  that  carried  the  elections  for  them.   , 

In  the  last  of  this  series  of  campaigns,  that  wagea 
in  Nebraska  in  1890,  the  liquor  men  adopted  a  new 
policy,  which  has  been  maintained  in  principle  to  the 
present  time.  This  campaign  of  the  liquor  interests 
was  conducted  under  the  name  of  the  Bankers'  and 
Business  Men's  Association,  a  paper  organization 
financed  by  the  liquor  dealers  and  manned  by  pro- 
fessional politicians  employed  by  the  liquor  men  foi 
that  purpose.  No  attempt  was  made  to  defend  the 
liquor  saloons.  They  were  admitted  to  be  bad,  but  it 
was  maintained  that  they  were  a  necessary  evil; 
that  they  could  not  be  suppressed;  that  it  was 
better  to  regulate  them,  permit  them  to  conduct  their 
business  under  police  surveillance  and  compel  them  to 
pay  heavy  taxes  to  compensate  for  the  criminal  ex- 
penses growing  out  of  the  traffic.  This  general  plan  of 
campaigning  was  so  successful  that  it  has  been  follow- 
ed to  this  day.  For  twenty-three  years  the  liquor  men 
have  invariably  kept  themselves  in  the  background  in 
all  state  and  local  contests,  conducting  their  campaigns 
under  the  alias  of  some  lemporary  business  men's  or- 
ganization or  taxpayers'  association  gotten  up  especi- 
ally for  the  purposes  of  the  campaign,  always  financed 
by  the  brewers  and  manned  by  politicians  employed 
by  the  liquor  dealers'  organizations. 

In  principle,  no  public  meetings  are  held  by  the 
liquor  dealers,  but  immense  quantities  of  space  is 
purchased  in  the  newspapers  in  which  matter  attack- 


ing  Prohibition  is  printed  as  news  or  editorial  matter. 
Occasionally  some  person  who  is  or  has  been  a  clergy- 
man will  undertake  to  make  speeches  against  Prohi- 
bition of  the  traffic.  Such  men  are  exploited  in  the 
newspapers  and  on  the  rostrum  for  a  time,  but  their 
usefulness  generally  ceases  in  a  short  time. 

PROVEN    FRIENDS   OF    LIQUOR   INTERESTS 

Speakers  of  this  character  always  deny  that  they 
represent  the  liquor  interests,  deplore  the  existence  of 
drinking  saloons,  and  urge  the  regulation  of  the  dram- 
shop in  the  interest  of  temperance.  Practically  every 
advocate  of  this  sort  has  been  proven  to  be  in  the 
employ  of  the  liquor  interests. 

A  number  of  so-called  agricultural  papers  have 
been  started  from  time  to  time,  containing  matter  of 
special  interest  to  farmers,  but  always  containing  mat- 
ter attacking  the  Prohibition  policy.  These  have  been 
financed  by  the  liquor  organizations,  but  are  usually 
short-lived.  In  one  case,  a  former  clergyman  started 
what  he  called  a  "Prohibition  paper,"  but  which  de- 
voted its  whole  energy  to  attacking  anti-saloon  or- 
ganizations under  the  guise  of  correcting  abuses. 
This  concern  made  much  trouble  until  it  was  ascer- 
tained and  proven  that  it  was  financed  chiefly  by  the 
United  States  Brewers'  Association  and  the  National 
Liquor  League. 

The  constitutional  amendment  campaigns  of  the 
eighties  developed  the  National  Protective  Association, 
a  fighting  organization  which  had  the  conduct  of  these 
campaigns.  This  was  a  concern  financed  jointly  by 
the  breviers'  organizations  and  the  National  Wholesale 
Liquor  Dealers'  Association,  which  made  its  appear- 
ance about  the  same  time  and  which  still  exists.  The 
National  Protective  Association  bought  heavily  of 
newspaper  space  and  published  periodicals  for  free 
distribution  among  various  classes  of  people.  This 
concern   even  managed   to   purchase   space   in   a   few 


cheap  religious  papers,  but  religious  papers  which 
published  this  sort  of  matter  were  soon  left  without 
readers. 

"PROHIBITION   DOESN'T   PROHIBIT." 

Unfortunately,  under  the  peculiarities  of  the  re- 
lationship between  the  states  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, liquors  shipped  from  one  state  into  another 
enjoyed  peculiar  privileges.  Liquors  could  be  shipped 
from  a  license  state  into  a  Prohibition  state  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  state  authorities  were  seriously  handi- 
capped Jn  dealing  with  it.  The  liquor  organiaztions. 
habitually  encouraged  and  even  financed  the  interstate 
shipments  of  liquor  and  the  breaking  down  of  local 
and  state  laws  in  order  to  provide  themselves  with 
arguments  against  Prohibition.  They  then  would 
conduct  their  campaigns  under  the  slogan  "Prohibi- 
tion don't  prohibit."  This  has  been  the  most  serious 
obstacle  under  which  the  temperance  forces  have  had 
to  meet  in  twenty  years.  Last  spring,  however.  Con- 
gress enacted  what  is  known  as  the  Webb  law,  the 
intent  and  effect  of  which  was  to  place  interstate 
liquors  upon  precisely  the  same  footing  as  liquors 
originating  within  the  state.  This  has  destroyed  in 
the  main  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the 
Prohibition  movement. 

The  periodical  literature  of  the  traffic  is  not  seri- 
ously used  for  propaganda  purposes.  The  brewers 
maintain  high-class  trade  periodicals,  but  they  are 
chiefly  technical  in  their  nature  and  are  of  interest 
only  to  the  brewers  themselves  and  have  little  or  no 
circulation  outside.  The  spirit  interests  also  maintain 
three  or  four  high-class  trade  papers  whose  circulation 
is  limited  to  the  trade.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
low-class  weeklies  edited  by  irresponsible  persons 
whose  columns  are  largely  devoted  to  exploiting  the 
shortcomings  of  Prohibition  and  vilifying  leaders  of 
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temperance  organizations.    These,  however,  have  lim- 
ited circulation  and  no  influence. 

The  boycott  has  been  used  to  some  effect.  This 
has  been  largely  promoted  by  the  Knights  of  the  Royal 
Arch,  a  secret  organization  of  saloonkeepers  which  has 
a  considerable  membership.  The  boycott  has  not 
made  much  headway  except  on  the  Pacific  Coast  states. 
This  plan,  however,  has  been  of  no  permanent  aid  to 
the  trade  for  the  reason  that  the  temperance  people 
respond  with  a  counter  and  generally  more  effective 
boycott. 

TACTICS  OF  THE  ENEMY.  ^ 

In  local  contests,  the  burning  of  buildings  of  Pro- 
hibitionists, the  dynamiting  of  churches  and  the  mur- 
der of  those  active  against  the  traffic — largely  public 
officials — has  been  employed ;  in  the  case  of  the  Fed- 
eral service  organized  by  myself  iii  1906  under  au- 
thority of  Congress  to  suppress  the  liquor  traffic  among 
Indians,  many  assassinations  have  resulted.  Eight  of 
the  officers  employed  in  this  service  have  already  been 
murdered  and  many  more  shot  or  otherwise  wound- 
ed. This  sort  of  thing,  however,  is  not  encouraged  by 
the  larger  liquor  dealers'  organizations  for  the  reason 
that  such  an  affair  always  reacts  upon  the  traffic  and 
accomplishes  nothing  except  petty  revenge. 
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